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Views on 
. MERICAN cities now have a definite 


goal in the form of a national mu- 

nicipal policy. This goal or pro- 
gram was evolved from decisions reached 
by more than 300 mayors and others who 
attended the 25th annual conference of the 
American Municipal Association in Wash- 
ington last month (p. 2). The interest and 
enthusiasm of officials in discussing the 
issues involved augurs well for the success 
of this broad program. Action on these 
issues should lead to greater federal-state- 
local cooperation and also enable cities to 
solve some of their most pressing problems. 
The policy on municipal financing ap- 
parently will be implemented at the state 
level if the legislatures should adopt a 
measure proposed by the Council of State 
Governments permitting cities to tax any- 
thing not taxed by the state (p. 16). 

The new section on municipal public 
relations inaugurated in this issue is de- 
signed to place more emphasis on (a) ad- 
ministrative responsibility for public rela- 
tions matters, and (b) reporting techniques 
used by cities to improve relations with the 
public (p. 13). Good public relations exist 
when the public attitude toward the city 
government is one of confidence, respect, 
and approval. But no public relations 
program can be entirely successful if it 
does not also foster among public officials 
an attitude of respect and goodwill toward 
the public. 

Municipal administrators may well pro- 
vide more opportunity for participation by 
subordinates in deciding how things are to 
be done. Management in both industry 
and government is making wide use of 
means of keeping employees informed, not 
only on what is to be done and how it is to 
be done, but also on why certain things 
are to be done and how they are related to 


the News 


the whole job. The next step is two-way 
communication — to enable employees to 
make suggestions on policies, procedures, 
matters affecting the job, working condi- 
tions, and so on (p. 6). 

Many cities continue to postpone action 
on the fringe-area problem, undecided 
whether the city should provide services in 
such areas or to attempt to annex unincor- 
porated areas. Norfolk has learned that 
large areas now proposed for annexation 
could have been acquired prior to the war 
at much less cost to the city (p. 16). An- 
other city is encouraging annexation by re- 
fusing to supply city services (p. 26). 

New local taxes are levied mainly on re- 
tail sales, admissions, gross receipts, and 
income (p. 20). Roanoke takes 50 per cent 
of the profits of the local bus companies 
after allowing for a 6 per cent return. 
Other recent developments include a new 
system of courts in New Jersey (p. 21), a 
youth guidance center in San Francisco 
(p. 25), a city-wide health survey in Phila- 
delphia (p. 21), employment of women as 
school crossing guards and clerks in police 
departments (p. 22), greater emphasis on 
smoke and smog control measures (pp. 22 
and 25), use by over 800 cities of materials 
made available by the National Safety 
Council for an “operation safety” program 
in the traffic field (p. 17), and the increased 
use of public school facilities for recreation 
and other community purposes (p. 11). 

Trends: The consumers’ price index has 
declined 2.3 points since September, mu- 
nicipal bond prices were steady through- 
out 1948, the construction cost index has 
changed only slightly since August, and 
traffic deaths were higher during each of 
the four months of August through No- 
vember than for any of the preceding 
months of 1948 (p. 19). 
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A National Municipal Policy 


A brief summary of the 25th annual conference of the American 
Municipal Association held in Washington on December 13 to 15. 


States represented by the American 

Municipal Association, the national 
federation of state leagues and munici- 
palities, now have a national municipal 
program or policy on such matters as 
housing, home rule, financing municipal 
government, payments in lieu of taxes, 
civil defense, and recognition of munici- 
pal officials. These policies were adopted 
by the conference after discussion at sev- 
eral formal sessions. For every topic a 
folder was prepared in advance containing 
a statement of facts, a list of the questions 
at issue, and a tentative statement of con- 
clusions. Some of these tentative state- 
ments were revised before adoption. This 
was a new type of conference for the AMA 
not only because it developed for the first 
time a national municipal policy but also 
because there were no long speeches or 
papers. The conference was attended by 
more than 300 municipal officials and 
state league directors and staff members 
from 40 states and by more than 100 ob- 
servers from federal agencies. 

In his keynote speech at the opening of 
the conference, Mayor Fletcher Bowron 
of Los Angeles, president of AMA for the 
past year, said that “American cities are 
about to take their rightful place in our 
country’s governmental scheme. . . . We 
are prepared to back our ideals and our 
policies with action.” At four formal ses- 
sions held during the next two days the 
delegates adopted statements of policy on 
six topics: 

Housing. The policy adopted on hous- 
ing drew a line between municipal re- 
sponsibility and the responsibility of fed- 
eral and state governments. The final 
statement said that cities themselves are 
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responsible for adequate urban planning, 
site acquisition under redevelopment 
statutes, financial aid for housing insofar 
as they are able, and slum elimination 
after provision has been made for rehous- 
ing occupants of blighted areas. 

Federal help was urged in the form of 
“legislation similar to the original TEW 
bill” including provision for long-term 
federal loans and subsidy contracts for 
slum clearance and low-rent public hous- 
ing. Congress also was urged to provide 
for construction of permanent low-rent 
housing to replace temporary war and vet- 
erans housing projects, and to permit 
completion of war-frozen housing projects. 

State and federal governments were 
called on to “undertake an intelligent and 
complete program of housing . . . using 
to the fullest extent the machinery of pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

Home Rule. Policy adopted on home 
rule was forthright and positive. Excerpts: 
“The people of an incorporated city 
should have the right to handle their own 
affairs under a constitutional grant of 
power from the state. . . . They should 
have the right to decide for themselves 
what services they require, without asking 
state permission for each new undertak- 
ing. They should have authority to raise 
revenues from any local sources without 
being required to beg for funds to pay for 
the services they need. Municipalities 
should not be required to support state 
projects, pay for state services, or carry 
financial burdens imposed on them by the 
state. 

“The principle of municipal independ- 
ence carries with it the obligation of cities 
to face their own problems, to meet their 
own responsibilities, to finance their own 
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enterprises within the limits of local re- 
sources, and consistent with practical eco- 
nomic and social factors.” 

Municipal Finance. The policy state- 
ment adopted on municipal finance was 
built around this statement: “within rea- 
sonable limits of their economic ability, 
and considering the funds withdrawn by 
state and federal taxation, the municipali- 
ties should be permitted to raise as large 
a portion of their revenues as they can 
from locally imposed taxes.” 

Aside from strictly local services 
financed by local revenues, the delegates 
agreed that “When a state imposes duties 
or standards of performance on a local 
government, the state should be respon- 
sible for providing the money necessary 
to carry out its mandates. Where social 
services require expenditures that cannot 
be financed appropriately from local reve- 
nues, then the state (or in some cases the 
federal) government must furnish the 
funds for equalization.” 

The delegates rejected the idea, how- 
ever, that simply giving municipalities 
more revenue sources — without special 
regard to which sources are permitted 
them —is adequate state action. “Such 
a theory is not sound because the state 
may take for its own use some easily- 
collected, highly-productive sources such 
as sales, income, and gasoline taxes, while 
requiring local governments to finance 
from inadequate sources the cost of city 
streets, traffic control, education, social 
services, and many others.” 

Finally, the delegates stated, “simplicity 
and directness of the entire local, state, and 
federal tax system should be considered 
when new local taxes are imposed. . . . A 
logical and orderly tax system will not 
evolve without some leadership and direc- 
tion.” Careful state-local fiscal planning 
and cooperation was strongly urged. 

In Lieu Payments. The gist of the 
policy statement on payments in lieu of 


taxes on federal property is contained in 
this excerpt: “The delegates desire enact- 
ment of federal legislation authorizing the 
assessment and collection of local property 
taxes on federal property or requiring the 
payment of annual sums in lieu of full 
taxes to municipalities by the federal gov- 
ernment.” 

Civil Defense. Without adopting a 
policy statement on civil defense, the dele- 
gates referred the matter to the board of 
trustees with the understanding “that the 
executive director seek maximum partici- 
pation in the development of the ultimate 
federal policy to be recommended by the 
President,” and “that at the earliest appro- 
priate time the executive director advise 
the leagues and member cities of AMA of 
the details of any such civil defense pro- 
gram” in time for an exchange of opinion 
and agreement on the AMA policy which 
finally will be presented to Congress. 

Recognition for Municipal Officials. 
Delegates agreed that municipal officials 
themselves must take the lead in creating 
respect and recognition for themselves and 
their public positions, seeking the help of 
the press and civic leaders. “They cannot 
expect respect unless their personal con- 
duct and the general quality of their 
administration warrants it.” 

Equality of pay between public and 
private jobs was called for. “Municipal 
positions should pay the same compensa- 
tion, job for job, as private employment, 
assuming all other conditions of employ- 
ment are comparable.” Cities were urged 
to develop their own public relations pro- 
grams to “keep the avenues of communi- 
cation open” so that municipal officials 
can keep posted systematically on what 
the people want. 

Other elements of a national municipal 
policy were approved by the conference 
in the form of resolutions adopted at the 
closing session: 

1. Recommend to Congress the elim- 
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ination of the federal excise taxes on ad- 
missions and amusements and call upon 
state legislatures to make admission tax 
authority available to their municipali- 
ties. 

2. That Congress be asked to amend 
the Social Security Act to include munici- 
pal employees at the option of the local 
governing body through individual com- 
pacts made by the federal government 
direct with each city and that such per- 
missive form of extension shall apply uni- 
formly to all employees of the municipality 
regardless of their duties. 

3. Protesting against any restrictions 
imposed by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration on the handling of aviation gaso- 
line and oil at municipally owned airports 
and request that all reference to aviation 
gasoline be removed from the standard 
CAA grant agreement form. 

4. Recording opposition to the recently 
invoked federal policy which prevents 
municipalities from receiving increased 
payments in lieu of taxes on certain hous- 
ing projects and supporting measures that 
will permit the payment of the increased 
amount in lieu of taxes under prevailing 
contracts. 

5. That Congress be requested to pro- 
vide for an extension of the time limit 
within which plans, specifications, and 
working drawings may be submitted for 
approval to the Federal Works Agency. 

6. That Congress be urged to continue 
appropriations to the CAA for the oper- 
ation of air traffic control towers. 

7. That Congress be urged to enact a 
complete and workable program devel- 
oped in cooperation with the industrial 
city which will provide for the removal of 
all substandard temporary war housing 
units and the rehousing of the occupants 
in permanent standard housing. 

8. That the AMA offer its cooperation 
to the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation in a study of the methods, pro- 
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cedures, or services by which municipali- 
ties may obtain a disinterested appraisal 
and grading of their fire protection facili- 
ties, and the relation of such facilities to 
fire insurance rates. 

9. That Congress be urged to adopt 
legislation to correct the injustices which 
would follow from the Supreme Court de- 
cision on tidelands and to adopt legislation 
to restore to the states and their cities their 
property rights and tiles in accordance 
with the law of property established by 
the Supreme Court in a long line of de- 
cisions. 

10. That the president and secretary of 
national defense be urged to take cog- 
nizance of the critical shortage of essential 
municipal personnel and adopt and en- 
force policies relating to the recruitment 
of municipal personnel which will pre- 
serve the capacity of municipal govern- 
ment to protect its citizens and to dis- 
charge its obligations for civil defense in 
case of national emergency. 

11. That the AMA endorse the prin- 
ciple that reasonable shares of highway 
user taxes be used for local streets on the 
basis of use. 

12. That the American Municipal 
Association commend the Secretary of 
Commerce for the work of the Bureau of 
the Census in reporting on public finances 
and employment and urge it to maintain 
and strengthen its compilation and _ re- 
porting of such basic statistics. 

Action took place not only in the con- 
ference room where policies were being 
adopted but also at other sessions. John 
W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, in 
a luncheon address said he was willing to 
meet with AMA officials to discuss the en- 
tire relationship of federal, state, and local 
taxes. Mayor Quigg Newton of Denver, 
who presided at the luncheon, responded 
to this offer by saying that a meeting prob- 
ably would be held in February to work 
on the intergovernmental tax problem. 
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President Truman in a letter of welcome 
to the delegates had acknowledged that 
municipal revenues have not increased in 
proportion to municipal costs. “Munici- 
palities, therefore,” he said, “will be pro- 
foundly interested in every sincere and 
intelligent effort to control or restrict in- 
flation.” 

At the annual banquet, Donald F. Car- 
penter, chairman of the National Muni- 
tions Board, said that wholehearted coop- 
eration of municipal governments in 
national preparedness planning can save 
“precious months” in case of emergency. 
Following the annual banquet the Amer- 
ican Forum of the Air, a radio program 
broadcast over 500 Mutual stations, was 
presented in the banquet hall. The topic 
of the forum was housing, discussed by 
Senator-elect Hubert Humphrey, Jr., of 
Minnesota, and Herbert U. Nelson, execu- 
tive director of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. Senator Humphrey, 
former mayor of Minneapolis, gave strong 
support to the kind of housing program 
called for in the AMA policy statement 
adopted the day before. 

Many federal agencies placed exhibits 
on the mezzanine of interest to municipal 
officials. Each agency had a representative 
present to discuss municipal questions. 
A number of local officials were in- 
terested in a special showing of several! 
short sound films made by federal agencies, 
including Our Town Builds an Airport 
by the CAA, Clean Water by the United 
States Public Health Service, and A 
Startling Look at Your House Plumbing 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. In addition, through the courtesy 
of Mayor Morrison of New Orleans, a 
short movie of that city was shown. 

The National Association of Municipal 
Legislators held its conference concur- 
rently with that of its parent AMA. NAML 
elected City Commissioner J. H. Patrick 
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Glynn of Pontiac, Michigan, to serve as 
president, succeeding Mayor Edwin L. 
Carty of Oxnard, California. Phil Ham- 
burger, city councilman of Houston, 
Texas, was elected vice president. The 
NAML held a luncheon meeting at which 
Austin J. Tobin, executive director of the 
Port of New York Authority, was a 
speaker. At another session Mr. Glynn 
presented a talk on the relations of the 
council with the chief administrator, fol- 
lowed by Glenn Wallace, alderman of 
Minneapolis, who discussed the relations 
of the council with department heads. 

The election of new officers of AMA 
took place immediately following the 
policy session on home rule at which the 
mayor of New Orleans reviewed the steps 
taken by the state of Louisiana in destroy- 
ing home rule in that city. deLesseps S. 
Morrison, mayor of New Orleans, was 
elected president of AMA, and John H. 
Huss, director of the Michigan Municipal 
League, vice-president. Trustees include 
past president Fletcher Bowron of Los 
Angeles, Mayor Quigg Newton of Denver, 
Mayor Frank C. Owens of Columbia 
(South Carolina), and Mayor John A. 
Delaney of Perth Amboy (New Jersey) 
together with the executive secretaries of 
the state municipal leagues in New York, 
Illinois, and Washington—Morgan Strong, 
A. L. Sargent, and Chester Biesen, respec- 
tively. 

When the conference adjourned, Mayor 
Bowron had the “last word,” as he put it. 
“To speak the voice of the cities nation- 
ally, it is necessary to start at the grass 
roots, to work from the bottom up... . 
At this conference we have come as near 
to an exemplification of the democratic 
process as I have ever seen in any similar 
meeting.” The AMA is enlarging its staff 
to help the nation’s municipal officials 
supplement the policies adopted at the 
25th annual conference. 








Staff Participation in Management 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER* 
Professor of Public Administration, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


A city can profit in dollars and cents, better services, and operating 
efficiency by making possible employee participation in management. 


ployee participation in the field of 

private management may be of 
practical use to city managers and other 
city officials.1_ The following suggestions 
are advanced with due humility for the 
complexity of any phase of management 
primarily concerned with the human fac- 
tor. We shall assume from the beginning 
that participation is desirable and go im- 
mediately to the ways and means of bring- 
ing it about. However, we should pause 
long enough to caution that participation 
is not a gadget to be put in operation by 
pushing a button, but rather a fabric of 
the spirit which can be made to function 
only if the manager himself is motivated 
by inner conviction that it is highly desir- 
able. Will it pay off in dollars and cents, 
better services, and operating efficiency? 
We believe so, largely on the basis that the 
team is stronger than the sum of the in- 
dividuals composing it. 

Discussion is divided into two broad 
categories, the first dealing with the how 
and the second with the what of participa- 
tion. 


S es of my recent writings on em- 


How? 


The building of a team is dependent 
upon a handful of essential processes, 
conditions, procedures, or environments, 
it being difficult to designate and classify 





* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Pfiffner has been professor 
of public administration at the University of 
Southern California since 1929. He also is a mem- 
ber of the Personnel Commission of the Los An- 
geles City School District. He is author of several 
well-known volumes, one entitled Public Admin- 
istration, revised 1946, another entitled Municipal 
Administration, 1940. He has often contributed 
to PusBtic MANAGEMENT, the most recent article 
being “Selection and Training of Supervisors” in 
the February, 1948 issue. 


them accurately. These include two-way 
communication, a sense of belonging, and 
recognition of the worker as a human 
being rather than merely as an instrumen- 
tality — all of these are psychological and 
social prerequisites. However, all of these 
can prevail and the results still be faulty, 
because proper attention has not been 
given to orthodox management devices, 
such as job descriptions, work simplifica- 
tion, and clear-cut organization. Hence, 
participation, like all other management 
problems and objectives, is dependent 
upon both bread and spirit for birth and 
sustenance. 

Communication. It is difficult for un- 
pleasant news to go up the hierarchy for 
two principal reasons: (1) the disposition 
of those below to cover up information 
adverse to their interests; and (2) the dis- 
inclination of superiors to hear unpleasant 
information, especially when it takes the 
form of criticizing management policy. 
Participation can take place only when 
there is free and uninhibited give-and- 
take between the supervisor and those who 
are supervised. This refers to all organiza- 
tion levels, because the city manager is 
just as much of a supervisor as is an assist- 
ant foreman in the public works yard. 

The essential technique for accomplish- 
ing this intimate and easy communication 
between supervisor and workers is not an 
invention of that type of gobbledygookery 
which merely finds new names for familiar 
things. It is, instead, the traditional old 
conference method translated from the 


1 See John M. Pfiffner, “Participation As a Tool 
of Management,” Personnel, September, 1948, pp. 
143-154. Any duplication between these two ar- 
ticles has the courteous approval of the American 
Management Association. 
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conference room to the every-day relation- 
ships between manager and department 
heads, police lieutenant and patrolmen, 
and foreman and truck drivers. Its new- 
ness is not in the procedure, because voca- 
tional educationists have been preaching 
and using it for decades, but rather in the 
abandonment of patriarchial and authori- 
tarian traditions of management culture. 
It springs from the feeling that the man- 
agement leader who permits people to ex- 
press other than sycophantic opinions 
hazards the relaxation of discipline and 
that discipline is synonomous with blind 
and unquestioning obedience. 

We are developing a management cul- 
ture which will follow the democratic 
traditions of our political heritage. The 
new management culture which is grad- 
ually evolving will have woven into its 
fabric something similar to His Majesty’s 
loyal opposition and a workers’ Bill of 
Rights. This concept will undoubtedly 
be anathema to a considerable section of 
conservative management opinion but so 
was the Bill of Rights and the principle 
that those who opposed the authorities in 
power could still be loyal to country and 
sovereign. But let us be on our way from 
this philosophical side tour and deal with 
the practical techniques of getting some 
conference participation in contemporary 
city management. 

The vocational educationists have for 
these many years conducted supervisory 
conferences and developed conference 
leaders after a rather stereotyped pattern, 
undoubtedly so familiar to the readers of 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT as to require no de- 
scription here.2 Original conferences in 
any particular organization are usually 
inaugurated by professional leaders from 





2See The Technique of Municipal Administra- 
tion (International City Managers’ Association, 
1947) pp. 250-52. See also Management Training 
Guides for Cities, Number 2, Conference Method 
Training in Management, and Number 3, The 
Conference Leader’s Job (Chicago: International 
City Managers’ Association, 1946) . 


the outside, often the state department of 
education. The objective is to develop a 
corps of conference leaders inside the or- 
ganization, preferably among the super- 
visors, so that the conference method can 
set the tone for every meeting of a super- 
visor with his subordinates. 

In spite of most laudable objectives, 
conference leadership principles do not 
often characterize staff meetings; a fact 
which can probably be traced to several 
reasons. In the first place, higher man- 
agement is not schooled by tradition in 
this sort of free give-and-take. The strong, 
virile, and aggressive persons who tend 
naturally to rise to positions of hierarchial 
leadership have a tendency to monopolize 
conference time by telling rather than 
listening. They do this unconsciously 
even though their sincere intention is 
otherwise. 

Secondly, subordinates are not condi- 
tioned to express their true thoughts in the 
presence of their superiors even though 
the working relationships are character- 
ized by mutual confidence. Workers at the 
pedestrian levels soon learn that life is 
easier if they do not cross the boss; and 
the clever and smart people who get along 
in the world know that it is necessary to 
wear masks, to be “cagey,” and even to 
kowtow from time to time. These are 
the ways of management culture as we 
know it and the facts might just as well be 
faced realistically. However, this is a cul- 
tural phenomenon that is not inherent in 
the nature of man, and culture can be al- 
tered. 

The conference method of the voca- 
tional educationist has not achieved com- 
plete success, even though millions of dol- 
lars of government money have been spent 
upon it, primarily because we have not yet 
devised means of translating it into the 
intimate relationships of day-to-day super- 
vision. However, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of both psychology and sociology 
upon which it is based will receive increas- 
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ing acceptance in practice. What is needed 
is a Management culture in which super- 
visors will be conditioned to receive con- 
structive comment from those whom they 
supervise. 

Now, of course, everybody wants con- 
structive comment or, at least, he says he 
does. The difficulty is that all constructive 
comment contains implied criticism; and 
it cannot be otherwise. Criticism, whether 
direct or indirect, must practically always 
result in an emotional reaction. Hence, a 
management organization must create an 
atmosphere in which things and processes 
can be criticized without casting undue 
aspersion upon persons and individuals. 
However, the management culture of the 
future will condition supervisors to stand 
up under criticism with equanimity in the 
same manner that parliamentary leaders 
reply to needling questions put by the 
opposition during the question hour. 

Perhaps every city manager should have 
a question hour when employees or their 
representatives ask questions; during 
which he would be required to answer 
without apparent emotion or feeling. The 
ability to maintain emotional maturity 
and equilibrium in the presence of irri- 
tating harassment will be a foremost 
characteristic of the successful supervisor 
in the years to come. Perhaps the increas- 
ing maturity of psychiatry, clinical psy- 
chology, and social work will be able to 
suggest the type of training and develop- 
ment which will condition supervisors to 
“stand up and take it.” 

Management culture fosters a certain 
secretiveness about what is going on, with 
the result that the people working in an 
organization frequently do not know as 
much as they should. This is due partly 
to the fact that people in management 
situations have so often had their fingers 
burned as to become wary about giving 
out any information which might have the 
slightest repercussions. On the other hand, 
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much of management secretiveness is 
based upon the concept that only top 
management levels are concerned with 
policy. This must be counteracted with a 
realization that policy is not a single 
identifiable commodity which flows only 
from rooms fitted with rose rugs, thermos 
water bottles, multiple telephones, and 
buzzers. 

It should be recognized that policy mak- 
ing goes on at every level and that the 
healthy organization is one in which the 
locus of decision is pushed the farthest 
downward. Hence, a foremost device for 
fostering participation is by communi- 
cating information about the organization 
to its farthest reaches. People like to know 
what is going on in other parts of their 
organization whether it be a municipality 
or an insurance company. Tell them 
about how the sewage disposal plant 
works. If it is inadequate, as is usually the 
case, tell them why, and they will help you 
to secure one which meets the demands 
of the community. Tell them about the 
newfangled fire engine, why you are 
changing from two-man to one-man po- 
lice cars, something about the new ele- 
phant the park zoo has acquired, and 
what lies behind some of the budgeting 
headaches which are responsible for man- 
agerial insomnia. Some things cannot be 
told because of strategical and _ tactical 
considerations, such as contemplated pur- 
chase of land, but perhaps a great deal 
more can be communicated to employees 
than has been the case in the past. 

Belonging to the Team. The researches 
fostered by Elton Mayo and Kurt Lewin 
and their associates indicated that the 
building of teamwork or the fostering of 
group dynamics, if one likes social work 
terminology, is an essential factor in the 
building of morale. The researchists to 
date have developed the preliminary 
hypothesis establishing the desirability of 
team building but have not told us too 
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much about the techniques of creating 
the working team. However, we can be 
sure that they spring from democratic 
supervision and leadership, communica- 
tion, the development of a sense of be- 
longing and the treatment of the most 
humble workers as civilized human be- 
ings. 

The city manager is primarily a Co- 
ordinative leader; hence his job is to build 
a service-wide team which is a coordina- 
tion of a number of teams composed of 
specialized teams, so that the latter do not 
become isolated preserves and autonomous 
empires. If confronted with the paradox 
of needing to develop these specialized 
teams while curbing their separatist 
tendencies, the simple answer to this prob- 
lem is implied in the single word “‘coordin- 
ation.” The manager who builds a bal- 
anced over-all team which is in turn 
composed of effective subordinate teams 
is a coordinative type of leader rather than 
the giver of holy writ from unapproach- 
able heights. 

Workers are Human. Management 
must increasingly take cognizance of the 
fact that workers are more than purveyors 
of a commodity called labor. They are 
human beings with feelings, sentiments, 
hopes, frustrations, sorrows, inhibitions, 
and maladies to which the race is heir. 
Individual human beings are alike in 
many respects but also vary greatly. The 
management of the future must give some 
attention to the psychology of individual 
differences. The techniques of diagnosing, 
analyzing, and treating individuals who 
are in trouble is being developed and ap- 
plied in psychiatry, clinical psychology, 
and social work. The specialists in those 
fields would tend to place staff counselors 
in every management organization, but 
the fact remains that this has been done 
in the past only under the stress of the 
social dislocation caused by war and the 
willingness of government contracts to 
pay for it. 
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It is my personal feeling, which is by 
no means final, that line supervisors can 
be trained to handle the cases of individ- 
ual maladjustment better than they are 
now doing it. This is at least part of the 
answer to the rigidity of civil service re- 
moval barriers. In other words, many in- 
dividuals can be induced to join the team 
by a sympathetic and understanding ap- 
proach to the lowering of those fences, 
either personal or social, which keep them 
from pitching in with their entire effort. 


What? 

Three of the principal municipal activi- 
ties in which employees should have some 
participation are the influencing of per- 
sonnel policy, the improvement of meth- 
ods of performing the work being done, 
and maintaining a high standard of pub- 
lic relations. 

Personnel Policy. The recent accelera- 
tion of employee organization both inside 
and outside the labor movement is here 
to stay whether for good or evil. Many 
cities now find themselves carrying on 
collective bargaining with their public 
works employees even though the city at- 
torney has said that it cannot be done. 
Personnel administration of the future 
will be highly consultative in nature. 
Most public jurisdictions are plagued by 
a multiplicity of employee organizations. 
I should like to see some city managers 
experiment with employee councils, per- 
haps patterned after the Whitley councils 
in England, which have recently been in- 
troduced in Canada. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has been successful in this 
area and might constitute a model for our 
city manager experimenters to follow. 

Work Improvement. The training of 
supervisors in work simplification, in the 
setting of standards, and in cost reduction 
is highly desirable. There is ample prece- 
dent and the techniques are well worked 
out. The United States Bureau of the 
Budget has a series of simple lesson leaf- 
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lets and the basic principles are available 
in Job Instruction Training and Job 
Methods Training of Training Within In- 
dustry. They involve teaching the super- 
visors to make simple job breakdowns, job 
analyses, process charts, and work distri- 
bution charts. 

The teaching of supervisors to make job 
analyses and task breakdowns is definitely 
related to the problem of delegation 
which is in turn a sine qua non of partici- 
pation. People will not feel that they be- 
long unless they are secure in their power 
and authority. There is an almost uni- 
versal disposition on the part of super- 
visors on all levels to be apprehensive 
about their competent and aggressive sub- 
ordinates, with resultant disinclination to 
permit them to attract the attention of 
higher supervisors. ‘Two ways to overcome 
this are: (1) to make supervisors secure 
against predatory subordinates; and (2) 
to train subordinates how to get along 
with their superiors. 

When these psychological barriers are 
overcome, the technicalities of delegation 
will emerge from the organization plan- 
ning devices of job analysis and written 
descriptions of duties and tasks. These 
will be accompanied by two dynamic 
aspects: first, the placing of the locus of 
decision at the lowest possible point; and, 
second, adoption of the exception prin- 
ciple wherein the system is established so 
that only the exceptional cases will be pre- 
sented to the chief administrator for his 
consideration. 

The question of work improvement 


cannot be dismissed without some refer- 
ence to suggestion systems. The best of 
advice would seem to be for a city man- 
ager to make haste slowly in installing sug- 
gestion boxes throughout the departments. 
The idea has worked very well in many 
industrial situations and seems to have 
yielded desirable results in the national 
defense departments in World War II. 
However, certain prerequisites as to en- 
vironment, installation, and leadership 
are necessary in order to make a suggestion 
system work. Furthermore, there is the 
legal question as to whether a city can 
appropriate money for cash awards. ‘The 
State of New York is now operating such 
a system with preliminary reports of suc- 
cess. 

Public Relations. The chief factor in 
good public relations is the tone, de- 
meanor, and manner which characterizes 
the conduct of city employees in their con- 
stant contacts with the citizenry. This 
desirable aspect of public relations will 
develop and maintain itself automatically 
if the manager is successful in producing 
participation as postulated above. Super- 
visory conferences can discuss public re- 
lations problems, thus making the super- 
visors aware of the necessity for good 
counter contacts and house calls. The 
supervisors can be urged to go back to 
their own employees and hold conferences 
with the work group. In other words, the 
problem of courtesy should be squarely 
placed upon the shoulders of the super- 
visors who are trainers not only of job 
knowledge but of good human relations. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Community Use of School Buildings 


S the public school a center of commun- 

ity activity? Or has the school board 
discouraged the use of school facilities for 
recreation and other community purposes? 
To obtain information on these questions, 
a special committee of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies in Cincinnati recently made 
a questionnaire survey among 19 cities on 
how school buildings are used for com- 
munity purposes after school hours, what 
organization sponsors special programs, 
and the method of financing. These 19 
cities are: Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Jackson- 
ville, Newark, Norfolk, Omaha, Pittsburgh, 
Portland (Oregon), Richmond (Virginia), 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Diego, 
Seattle, and Syracuse. 

The survey showed that the use of school 
facilities as community centers, called the 
“lighted school” program, falls into three 
groups: (1) community groups may use 
school buildings on a rental basis, (2) the 
school board and the city recreation de- 
partment share expenses in developing a 
recreation and “lighted school” program, 
and (3) the school board sponsors a recre- 
ation program. 

1. Use on Rental Basis. Most common 
is the plan of renting to community groups 
the school buildings for afternoon, evening, 
Saturday, and Sunday programs. In Ro- 
chester, New York, the board of education 
rents rooms for public meetings and com- 
munity groups at a fee covering cost of 
maintenance. In Seattle, Washington, the 
board of education operates an evening 
school which includes recreation classes in 
athletics, crafts, and dancing. The build- 
ings also are available to community groups 
on a rental basis. Although the school 
board in Columbus, Ohio, permits use of 
the schools on a rental basis, the cost has 
prevented any widespread use of the facil- 


ities. Use of the schools by community 
groups in Rochester, Seattle, and Colum- 
bus is extremely limited. 


In several other cities the municipal rec- 
reation agency uses school buildings on a 
rental basis and furnishes a community- 
wide recreation program. These cities are: 
Detroit, Omaha, Portland (Oregon), and 
Syracuse. Under this system the general 
public may rent the buildings for a variety 
of activities including social, religious, cul- 
tural, political, civic, and youth organiza- 
tion meetings. In Detroit the board of 
education pays the maintenance for the 
“lighted school” facilities but is reimbursed 
by the user. For example, the department 
of parks and recreation uses approximately 
150 schools and pays the board of educa- 
tion for maintenance costs. The depart- 
ment hires its own staff of leaders and has 
use of all facilities and equipment of the 
schools. The recreation program provided 
in the schools in 1947 had a total attend- 
ance of 2,916,301 persons at a cost to the 
department of approximately $460,525, or 
15 cents per person. 


Syracuse has a similar plan but operates 
only evening programs in 23 school centers. 
The recreation department pays for jani- 
tor service but the board of education pays 
other maintenance costs. The recreation 
commission selects and supervises recrea- 
tion leaders and the board of education 
controls school facilities. Although public 
and voluntary agencies receive priority on 
building use, renewals of last year requests 
are honored before new requests. Expan- 
sion of community programs is not always 
possible because the schools are used until 
10 p.m. every night of the week. Attend- 
ance at “lighted school” programs in Syra- 
cuse was 100,000 in 1947 at a cost of ap- 
proximately $33,000 or 33 cents a person. 


In Omaha, Nebraska, the department of 
recreation pays for use of the school build- 
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ings and for leadership in the athletic 
league program. Portland in 1947 bud- 
geted $24,000 to pay the school board for 
the use of school buildings by such com- 
munity groups as the bureau of parks and 
recreation, which furnishes its own leader- 
ship. During 1947 more than 16,000 group 
meetings were held at a cost of about $1.50 
a meeting. 

2. City and School Board Share Cost. In 
several cities the board of education and 
city share expenses of the “lighted school” 
program, the school board paying the 
maintenance cost for use of the school 
building, and the city recreation depart- 
ment operating a recreation program in the 
school building. City funds are used large- 
ly for leadership and materials. Other 
community groups may use school facili- 
ties for clubs and other meetings without 
exorbitant cost. Most cities under this plan 
operate afternoons, evenings, Saturdays, 
and Sundays in winter and summer. Par- 
ticipation in the program is large in view 
of the small amount of recreation depart- 
ment money expended. 

Cities under this plan include: Indiana- 
polis, Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Richmond (Vir- 
ginia), and San Diego, California. Indian- 
apolis in 1947 had an aggregate attendance 
of 3,311,562 persons on a budget of $8,900 
or a cost of less than one cent per person. 
San Diego has a program which utilizes 
the buildings and equipment of the schools 
both winter and summer: an afternoon 
program for younger children and a teen 
age and adult program in the evening. In 
1947 participation totaled 889,892 with 
costs of $74,271 or about eight cents a per- 
son. 

3. Schools Administer Recreation Pro- 
grams. Cities with a recreation program 
sponsored by the board of education repre- 
sent type three: Chicago, Cleveland, Den- 
ver, and St. Paul. Except Denver, these 
cities have limited their program to one 
or two areas of operation. In Cleveland 
the board of education sponsors commun- 
ity centers for both teen agers and those 
over 18. Attendance in 1947 totaled 220,- 
000 with costs of $100,000 or about 50 
cents a person. 
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Chicago operates high school and ele- 
mentary school centers devoted largely to 
a social program and instruction in danc- 
ing. In 47 high school centers last year, 
250 classes were conducted in tap, ballet, 
folk and square dancing, and in 20 elemen- 
tary centers classes were offered in gymnas- 
tics, games, arts and crafts, dramatics, sing- 
ing, and dancing. The Chicago school 
board received $17,000 from admissions 
and had 152,000 participants at a net cost 
of $90,425 or approximately 90 cents per 
person. 

Denver's school recreation department 
under the board of education had a 1947 
budget of $31,500 and a staff to conduct 
an extensive recreation program on after- 
noons, evenings, and Saturdays. Participa- 
tion totaled 481,487 persons in 1947 at a 
cost of seven cents a person. In Milwau- 
kee the department of municipal recrea- 
tion and adult education, under the school 
board, provided in 1947 a recreation pro- 
gram with a $1,028,000 budget financed by 
a special tax levy. Over 4,000,000 persons 
participated in its “lighted school”  pro- 
gram which. follows rules by the school 
board and school recreation department. 

Conclusions. On the basis of this survey 
of practices in 19 large cities it was con- 
cluded that: 

1. Maintenance of buildings is the ma- 
jor expense in operating a “lighted school’ 
program. The cost is about the same 
whether the building is used partially or 
completely. 

2. The prorated cost is almost prohibi- 
tive when school buildings are used by 
only a few voluntary organizations and 
public recreation groups. 

3. Unit costs are at a minimum when 
the school building is used both for extra- 
curricular school activities, recreational 
programs, and civic groups. 

4. The number participating in the 
“lighted school” program has increased 
during the past three years in each city. 

5. A “lighted school” program when well 
planned and coordinated can supplement 
at relatively low cost the recreation facili- 
ties of any community. 

6. Cost of maintenance should be borne 
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either by the schools or by the public rec- 
reation agency and made available without 
charge to groups meeting under voluntary 
auspices. 

7. It is more effective where plans are 
coordinated to make full use of the school 
building even if open only one or two days 
a week rather than to make partial use 
every day. 





Boom In Public Relations 


HIS new section in PusLtic MANAGE- 
Leo reflects the widespread interest 
of municipal officials in adopting and 
carrying out a broad program of inform- 
ing the people about municipal activities, 
humanizing the operation of departmental 
services, and promoting active citizen in- 
terest. The chief administrator and city 
council are responsible for the public re- 
lations program of the city. Suggestions 
on the content of such a program have 
been available since 1940 when the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association pub- 
lished a 50-page pamphlet entitled Mu- 
nicipal Public Relations. This report still 
is in considerable demand for nearly 200 
copies were ordered by municipal officials 
in the last two months of 1948. The Asso- 
ciation in 1948 revised its pamphlet en- 
titled Specifications for the Annual Mu- 
nicipal Report which has been used in 
many cities as a guide in preparing such 
reports. This new section will focus atten- 


tion on methods and techniques of interest 


to municipal officials. 

No less than a dozen cities have full- 
time public relations employees and first 
steps now are being taken to establish an 
association of municipal public relations 
officers. From the citizen point of view it 
is significant that the National Municipal 
League in its recent annual conference in 
Boston provided for a special session on 
MPR and the group attending adopted a 
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8. An employee of the board of educa- 
tion should be responsible for the school’s 
part in the operation of the program. 

9. Once the schools are open, the key to 
the whole program lies in the quality of 
leadership and the plan for the supervision 
of the leaders responsible for administer- 
ing the program — MARJORIE MANNING, 
Council of Social Agencies, Cincinnati. 


resolution requesting the League to name 
a committee to study ways and means of 
making MPR more effective. 


Too Busy? 


The director of a statewide citizens’ or- 
ganization in an eastern state recently 
wrote PusBLic MANAGEMENT as follows: 

Some of our council-manager communities 
are having a few troubles. Most of them in 
my opinion would evaporate if the managers 
themselves did a real job on public relations. 
The managers are so all-fired busy doing their 
job they just don’t have time to tell the public 
about it. And the citizens are too busy on 
their own interests to inquire. The only peo- 
ple who have the time are the politicians, and 
you know what they are saying. 


Charm Course 


In Milwaukee 400 city employees have 
taken a special course in CHARM, or 
how to make friends with the taxpayers. 
Eventually every city employee will take 
the eight one-hour lectures presented on 
city time. This training was recently in- 
augurated by Mayor Frank P. Zeidler who 
believes too many persons develop predju- 
dices against the entire administration 
because of “rough treatment” they may 
have received from one public servant. 
Subjects in the charm course include: 

1. Proper telephone technique. Don't 
keep the party at the other end of the line 
waiting indefinitely for an answer. 

2. Proper channeling of complaints. 
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File WB (Waste Basket) is out. All com- 
plaints must be sent to the right depart- 
ment for immediate action. 

3. Meeting the public with a smile. 
Kind treatment to the taxpayer is the best 
guarantee for our own jobs. 

4. Learning respective functions of 
each department. Sending a taxpayer with 
a problem from pillar to post is no sign 
of an efficient organization. 

Mayor Zeidler also encourages citizens 
who visit the city hall to voice their criti- 
cisms by installing a suggestion box in the 
main lobby of the city hall. 


Better Tax Leaflets 


Many cities are issuing special leaflets 
to enclose with tax or utility bills. The 
1948 crop of leaflets on the whole was 
better than those issued in the preceding 
year. Among the cities that have issued 
such leaflets in recent months are: Abilene, 
Texas; Cordele, Georgia; Dallas, Texas; 
Jackson, Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Marquette, Michigan; Newton, Kansas; 
Oxnard, California; Pontiac, Michigan; 
and University City, Missouri. The Uni- 
versity City leaflet invites citizens to com- 
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pare one dollar spent for various com- 
modities with the tax rate which is two 
cents per $100 valuation less than it was 
in 1940. The first page of this four-page 
two-color attractive leaflet is reproduced 
below. 


It Pays To Explain 


In Bangor, Maine, City Manager Oliver 
D. Comstock has recently inaugurated the 
practice of making bi-weekly reports to 
the city council. These newsletters are 
given to the press and radio after allowing 
time for the councilmen to receive their 
copies. When the city installed “walk” 
signals in connection with traffic lights at 
street intersections for the safety of pedes- 
trians, the local radio station gave the city 
10 minutes time three nights per week for 
two weeks to enable the city to explain 
the plan to the public. One of the four 
local radio stations also covers council 
meetings and the health officer makes a 
radio talk each week. The city manager 
also uses films occasionally to explain mat- 
ters to the public and the council. A film 
on sanitary landfill, for example, was 
shown following a recent council meeting. 
The public, through the press and radio, 
was invited to attend the showing. 


She's a Real Lady 


A citizen of Ames, Iowa, took time to 
write City Manager John H. Ames about 
a municipal service. In sending the letter 
to PusLic MANAGEMENT Mr. Ames said: 
“It is really a perfect case of ‘man biting 
dog.’ I don’t know the lady in question 
but her letter is more refreshing to my 
morale than a raise in salary and confirms 
my belief that good public relations al- 
ways pays dividends.” The letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Ames follows: 

Dear Sir: I have spent much of this after- 
noon watching our city’s electrical employees 
replace some poles that carry electric lines 
down my alley that were damaged in Sunday’s 
heavy wind. Two tall slender fellows loaded 
with tools and materials which must have 
weighed almost as much as they did worked 


at the top of the poles. Others stood on a 
platform, some worked on the ground, while 
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others trimmed branches from my trees which 
were interfering with the wires. They used 
consideration and discretion, scarcely harming 
the symmetry and appearance of the trees for 
which I am very thankful. I might also add 
that they lessened my apprehensive concern 
by one of the fellows coming to my door to 
inform me that this trimming would be neces- 
sary. 

It was easy for an onlooker to conclude that 
each man understood his business for the work 
progressed rapidly and efficiently without any 
interruptions. I shall think of these busy men 
working with those high tension wires so ex- 
pertly, up there on top of those swaying poles, 
whenever my electric bill arrives and I’m sure 
I'll pay it with less concern over its size and 
more thankfulness for those who labor that our 
service may be uninterrupted. — Mrs. H.S.D. 


More Annual Reports 


Twelve more cities have recently issued 
general annual municipal reports, mak- 
ing a total of 95 cities that have issued 
such reports in 1948 (see the article “How 
Good Is Your Annual Report?” in the 
November, 1948, issue of PuBLIc MANAGE- 
MENT). These 12 cities are: Brewer, Pres- 
que Isle, and Rockland, Maine; Burbank, 
California; Escanaba, Michigan; Green- 
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wich, Connecticut; Grosse Pointe Park, 
Michigan; Mason City, Iowa; Moberly, 
Missouri; Salina, Kansas; Sumter, South 
Carolina; and Uvalde, Texas. 

The attractive Greenwich report, en- 
titled Inside Greenwich; A Summary of 
the Town Report, covers all municipal 
activities including schools, museums, and 
libraries. The Burbank report contains 
a list of accomplishments of the past year 
and another page listing plans for the fu- 
ture. This 52-page report contains num- 
erous photographs and charts including 
an organization chart and list of city serv- 
ices. San Leandro, California, has issued 
an eight-page “interim” report, entitled 
Know Your City, designed to acquaint 
citizens with municipal activities and 
finances. 

The Philadelphia city budget for 1949 
contains an item of $55,000 for a full-time 
public information program. A publicity 
man will keep the public informed 
throughout the year on all municipal ac- 
tivities. He also will prepare an annual 
report, the first since 1938, and 100,000 
copies will be printed. 


News of the Month 





Proposed State Legislation 
of Concern to Cities 


HE ninth general assembly of the states 
sponsored by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments met in Detroit on December 2 to 
4 and approved a program for considera- 
tion in 1949 by the state legislatures. Most 
of the proposed acts, several of which were 
prepared in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Justice, grew out of 
suggestions made at the annual meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference in June, 1948, 
or were recommended by regional meet- 
ings of the Council of State Governments. 
Many of the proposed acts approved by the 
assembly are of direct concern and interest 

to municipal officials: 
1. State Channeling of Federal Airport 


Funds. This act, first recommended in 
1947, has already been adopted by more 
than half of the states. It requires that fed- 
eral grants and aids to municipalities for 
airport construction shall be expended in 
the state only upon receiving the approval 
of the state aviation agency. Many city of- 
ficials oppose this act because they prefer 
to deal directly with the CAA which is 
authorized by the Federal Airport Aid Act 
of 1946 to deal directly with cities except 
where state law requires that funds be 
channeled through the state. 

2. Out-of-State Airport Act. This is a 
reciprocal act authorizing a state and its 
political subdivisions to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain airport and aviation 
facilities in adjoining states. It is designed 
to further the development of inter-state 
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airports in such metropolitan areas as 
Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Paul, Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia, and Omaha. 

3. Model State Civil Defense Act. This 
act would provide for the establishment 
of the necessary state and local defense 
organizations for possible use in case of 
atomic attack, wide-spread sabotage from 
a “fifth column,” or from disasters such as 
fires, floods, hurricanes, explosions, or 
earthquakes. A state civil defense agency 
would be responsible to the Governor and 
would be administered by a Director with 
the help of an advisory council. 

4. Fire Assistance Enabling Act. This 
proposal would foster the interchange of 
fire-fighting equipment among govern- 
mental units in time of emergency and 
would answer legal questions involving 
liability. 

5. Municipal Tax Levying Enabling 
Act. This proposal would permit cities to 
tax anything not taxed by the state. It 
would enable local governments to meet 
demands for new services, higher wages, 
and more public improvements and _ re- 
lieve the burden on real estate. It should 
also result in fewer demands being made 
on federal and state governments for funds 
to help pay for local services and public 
improvements. The proposed act is based 
on legislation passed in 1947 by Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 

6. Water Pollution Legislation. This 
legislation consists of two proposals de- 
signed to enable states and municipalities 
to take full advantage of the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Act. The first measure desig- 
nates a state water pollution agency and 
the second proposal would permit munici- 
palities to take full advantage of the loan 
program contemplated by the federal act. 

7. Building Code Adoption by Refer- 
ence. This proposal would permit the 
adoption of a model building code by ref- 
erence and thus save cities the heavy cost 
of publishing such a code. 

The Council of State Governments also 
recommended certain amendments to state 
laws on safety responsibility, securities, 
adoption, enforcement of liability in non- 
support cases, uniform crime control with 
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regard to pursuit across state lines, extra- 
dition, out-of-state witnesses, and _ inter- 
state parole and probation. 

The proposed acts are set forth in Sug- 


gested State Legislation: A Program for 


1949, a 67-page report issued in Novem- 
ber, 1948, by the Council of State Govern- 
ments (1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
$1). Copies of the report have been sent 
to all governors and other state officials. 
In each state the commission on interstate 
cooperation will assume responsibility for 
study of the proposals, adaptation to state 
needs, and introduction in the state legis- 
lature where appropriate. 

Legislation proposed to the several states 
by the Council of State Governments in 
past years has been widely enacted. Dur- 
ing the past eight years upward of 125 pro- 
posals for state action have been drafted 
by the CSG — a quasiofficial method of de- 
veloping solutions for problems of inter- 
state and mutual federal-state concern. 





Norfolk Considers Annexing 
Large Area 


N Norfolk, Virginia, the city manager, 

planning commission, and port author- 
ity at the request of the city council are 
considering the practicability of annexing 
49 square miles containing a population 
of 51,500. A special report prepared by 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Reed, municipal 
consultants, urges the city to annex the 
additional territory or “die by inches.” 
This special study was made upon recom- 
mendation of the city manager after the 
city planning commission had published 
the results of a comprehensive land use 
survey which showed that only 17 per cent 
of the area of the city was undeveloped 
against an average of nearly 35 per cent in 
39 other cities of comparable size. 

Norfolk has grown 61 per cent in popu- 
lation since 1940, while the population of 
two of the three outlying areas that would 
be annexed has increased 260 and 350 per 
cent respectively. These areas contain sub- 
divisions that are without sewers, miles of 
two-inch mains supplying drinking water 
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but useless for fire protection, few storm 
drainage facilities, and no effective zoning. 
Because population is so widely distributed 
in these areas the cost of supplying the 
services would be tremendous. 

Moreover, in annexing such areas the 
city would be required by state law (1) to 
assume a portion of the county debt equal 
to the proportion of the county’s assessed 
valuation taken; (2) to reimburse the 
county for the cost of public improvements 
maintained by the county at the time of 
annexation; (3) to refrain from increasing 
the real estate tax rate on property for five 
years following annexation or until a pro- 
gram of public improvements has been 
substantially completed equal to 12 per 
cent of the value of real estate at the time 
of annexation. Under Virginia law, annex- 
ation cases are decided not by a vote of the 
people involved, but by a special three- 
man court. 

Municipal officials, in spite of the great 
cost to the city, are nevertheless urged in 
the report to extend the city limits. “Un- 
less the city’s boundaries are extended, its 
population growth will soon come to an 
end. Indeed, in a few years its population 
may be expected to begin a long decline, 
and along with the headlong rush from the 
city to seek more room in the suburbs, the 
older residential sections will be stricken 
with blight. ... To prevent the space now 
available from being squandered as a re- 
sult of unregulated growth under inade- 
quate county government, the annexation 
must take place in the very near future.... 
The longer the city waits to annex, the 
deeper and wider will be the deficit ditch 
it must fill up before settling down to the 
full enjoyment of the revenues of these 
areas. Wait five years and this obstacle 
may be truly insurmountable.” 

The report recommends strongly that 
the city attempt to complete the 12 per 
cent public improvement program rather 
than refrain from raising the tax rate for 
five years. Estimated time for effecting the 
required public improvements is two years. 
During the first year the minimum deficit 
would be $2,274,000 and the second year 
deficit $1,037,000. 
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Publication of the annexation report 
brought outraged cries from the counties 
affected. Two recently formed anti-annex- 
ation leagues have employed a public rela- 
tions firm to make wide use of the news- 
papers and radio to stir up sentiment 
against annexation. Through full-page 
newspaper ads and radio broadcasts, the 
opposition has proposed that the cities of 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, and South Norfolk 
consolidate in a triborough government. 
One daily newspaper has editorially called 
this proposal a “red herring,” and another 
newspaper has typed it “the tri-borough 
bubble.” Both papers have shown that 
such a merger, even if given serious con- 
sideration, would not reduce the need for 
expansion into county territory. — C. A. 
HARRELL, city manager, Norfolk, Virginia. 





‘Operation Safety’ Programs 
Conducted in 800 Cities 


OME 800 cities in the United States, 
Canada, Hawaii, New Zealand, Eng- 
land and the Continent of Europe are 
making use of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s “Operation Safety” program in efforts 
to save lives on their streets and highways. 
The foreign cities, of course, could be 
counted on the fingers of both hands with 
one or two to spare. But it is worth men- 
tioning that they find some practical value 
in a program hundreds of American cities 
are using. 

“Operation Safety” is a program for 
traffic safety education in communities. It 
is now a year old, having started with 
January, 1948. In each of the monthly 
kits of program materials sent out by the 
Council a different phase of traffic safety 
is emphasized. A special slogan is used tc 
give force to the theme, and each month 
the kits of materials contain a planning 
puide with suggestions for publicity and 
program projects, and pertinent accident 
figures and background information. In 
addition the kits have a sample leaflet on 
the monthly theme, illustrations of avail- 
able posters, pattern radio scripts and 
news releases, radio spot announcements, 
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samples or descriptions of appropriate 
publications from the National Safety 
Council and other agencies. 

This is the first continuing traffic safety 
education program developed for use na- 
tionwide. In states, counties, and cities it 
has already proved a practical means of 
keeping traffic safety before the public. 
The goal of such efforts long before ““Oper- 
ation Safety” was to keep people from 
being killed in traffic accidents, to develop 
safer cities and towns. 

Peoria, Illinois, is an example of one 
town where everybody pitched in to put 
the program to work. Officials and non- 
official organizations joined forces in a 
coordinated effort they call the Peoria 
Traffic Safety Plan. In the coordinating 
group are representatives from every area 
of community life. Radio and newspaper 
publicity, posters, leaflets and special 
projects all are part of their program. By 
coincidence, or perhaps at least partially 
as a result of this activity, Peoria had only 
seven traffic deaths in the first ten months 
of 1948 as compared to 19 for the same 
period in 1947. 

In Pasadena, California, the safety edu- 
cation unit of the police department co- 
operates closely with the local safety coun- 
cil in using the materials each month. 
That city, too, reports good results from the 
radio and news messages on the monthly 
theme reaching Pasadena residents from 
other places in the metropolitan area of 
which they are a part. 

In Kenosha, Wisconsin, the city man- 
ager is a member of the coordinating com- 
mittee and takes active part with the 
safety council and other official and non- 
official groups which keep “Operation 
Safety” at work in the effort to save lives 
in Kenosha and its home county. 

“Operation Safety” program kits are 
sent out about two months in advance for 
each of the monthly themes. They are sent 
to National Safety Council members (traf- 
fic or local council) and are available 
through subscription. Single kits are $1.25 


each, an annual subscription is $12. In 
quantities of 10 or more they are $1 each 
and $10 per annual subscription. Address 
the National Safety Council, Traffic and 
Transportation Division, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





Recent Federal Actions Affecting 
Cities 

HE Civil Aeronautics Administration 

is initiating a policy under which it 
will assume responsibility for erecting and 
maintaining all lights required on natural 
obstructions more than two miles from the 
airport boundaries. 

The United States Public Health -Serv- 
ice has set up a new division of water pol- 
lution control which will administer the 
federal-air sewage plant construction pro- 
gram. This agency will provide the finan- 
cial and technical assistance to the states 
in the formulation and execution of their 
water pollution control programs. Federal 
grants for preparing plans and loans for 
planning or construction of treatment 
works will be administered by the Bureau 
of Community Facilities of the Federal 
Works Agency. A project must first be 
approved by the state water pollution con- 
trol agency and by the surgeon-general of 
the Public Health Service before such a 
grant or loan may be made. 

The President’s Third Street and High- 
way Safety Conference will be held on 
June 1 to 3 and will have broad municipal 
and county participation. The first and 
second conferences in 1946 and 1947 were 
handled by and for federal and state offi- 
cials without municipal participation in 
the basic planning. Fletcher Bowron, 
Mayor of Los Angeles, is the municipal 
member of the 1949 coordinating commit- 
tee and the technical committees of the 
conference will be enlarged to include 
municipal and county representation. The 
1949 conference, it is reported, will seek 
the adoption of uniform principles in state 
and local traffic safety laws and ordinances. 
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COST OF LIVING TRENDS and it should not be used to measure building 

= cost trends because since 1923 common labor 
________}| wages have increased more than skilled wages. 
Moreover, this index does not correct for labor 
productivity, excessive overtime, or costs dur- 
ing abnormal periods. The ENR building cost 
index for December, 1948, was 192.20 as com- 
| pared to 180.04 for December, 1947 (1926 = 
100), and the ENR index of the 1948 dollar 
volume of construction through November, 
1948, averaged 240.97, 43.27 per cent above 
the average index for the first 11 months of 
7 1947. 
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The consumers’ price index —the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities — dropped nearly | per 
cent from 173.6 on October 15, 1948, to 172.2 
on November 15, 1948, which is 4.4 per cent 
higher than one year ago (1935 = 100). The 
index is 74.6 per cent above the August, 1939, 9t-—L- tL 
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ponent parts—steel, lumber, cement, and 


common labor —and is designed to measure 
the movement of construction costs in general. 
This index does not apply to any specific 
class of construction or to a particular locality, 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,930 in November, 1948, which was 4 
per cent less than in November, 1947, and 8 
per cent less than in November, 1946. 
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What American Cities Are Doing’ 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


HE Denver city council has extended for 

one more year the | per cent local sales 
tax. . . . Roanoke, Virginia, by a recent tenta- 
tive franchise, now receives 5 per cent of the 
gross receipts of local bus companies plus 50 
per cent of the profits after allowing for a 6 
per cent return on actual investment after 
federal taxes have been paid. The city froze 
the salaries of bus company officials and re- 
served the right to specify future capital in- 
vestments. . . . Casper, Wyoming (17,964), re- 
cently levied a wholesale tax of one cent per 
gallon an all gasoline sold, used, or distributed 
within the city....In Binghamton, New 
York, the city council recently followed state 
enabling legislation and enacted four new 
taxes, estimated to produce $385,000 annually: 
5 per cent on amusements, 3 per cent on 
utility bills, 5 per cent on hotel rooms renting 
for more than $2 a day, and an annual $5 
automobile tax and $10 truck tax. . . . Syra- 
cuse, New York, recently adopted a 1 per cent 
retail sales tax and a | per cent use tax... . 
Clewiston, Florida (1,038), recently levied a 
10 per cent utility tax on water, electricity, 
and cooking gas. . . . Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, has abolished its 5 per cent temporary 
hotel tax which yielded $56,644 in 1947 and 
$22,402 in 1948. . . . Burbank, California, re- 
cently approved a one-half of 1 per cent city 
sales tax to be effective April | and estimated 
to produce $300,000 annually. . . . Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, has adopted a one cent admis- 
sion tax for each 10 cents admission more than 
four cents. . . . Ridgefield, Washington, re- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


cently levied a one cent admission tax on each 
25 cents paid to theatres, shows, exhibitions, 
and dance halls. ... In Portsmouth, Ohio, 
where voters approved a two mill tax levy for 
operating purposes, the city council made 
good its pre-election promise by voting to re- 
peal its payroll income tax ordinance adopted 
last September. 


More Cities Levy Income Taxes 


During 1948 local governments having in- 
come taxes increased from three to 85 and 
these units, mostly cities and school districts, 
received more than $40,000,000 from income 
taxes. The increase was primarily in Pennsyl- 
vania where 78 cities, boroughs, and school 
districts adopted payroll ordinances following 
state enabling legislation. Philadelphia re- 
ceived $28,500,000 in 1948 and Toledo antici- 
pated $6,000,000 from this source. Other Ohio 
cities that collect local income taxes are Colum- 
bus, Springfield, and Youngstown. St. Louis, 
with a one-half of 1 per cent income tax effec- 
tive in September, 1948, estimated $2,575,000 
revenue during the first four months of its 
operation. Louisville’s newly-adopted occupa- 
tional license tax is a 1 per cent tax on in- 
comes, estimated to yield $4,600,000 annually. 


Control of Comic Books 


Two recent reports analyze the comic book 
problem and suggest methods of municipal 
control. In New Orleans the director of pub- 
lic relations recently submitted to the mayor 
and council a 49-page Report on Comic Books 
which concludes that only one-third of the 
comic books are definitely objectionable. ‘The 
report recommends voluntary cooperation and 
self regulation and that as a first step the 
wholesale distributors should follow the code 
of the Association of Comic Magazine Pub- 
lishers in determining suitable comics. lt 
also recommends that parent and civic organi: 
zations should request comic book retailers to 
discontinue selling the more “violent” books. 
The New Orleans report states: “Publishers 
must cooperate by publishing better quality 
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comics. Officials or doctors who find definite 
cases of children harmfully influenced by 
comics should make public the comic pub- 
lisher’s name. Periodic reviews of current 
comic magazines by newspapers, magazines, 
and radio commentators would be a forward 
step in raising the standard of comic books. 
The mayor should appoint an advisory citizens 
committee which would periodically review 
comic magazines.” 

Another report on the comic book problem, 
recently issued by the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, suggests: (1) Volun- 
tary cooperation of magazine distributors in 
removing objectionable comics from news 
stands. This method is probably the most 
effective way in avoiding legal difficulties and 
achieving success. (2) A program of mutual 
cooperation between the juvenile bureau of 
the police department and an association that 
will serve as censor of comic books. (3) Or- 
dinances specifically banning comic books. The 
exercise of this ban must not encroach upon 
constitutional liberties. 


Outside Fire Service 


University City, Missouri, has signed mutual 
aid fire service contracts with seven adjacent 
cities (Breatwood, Clayton, Kirkwood, Ladue, 
Maplewood, Richmond Heights, and Webster 
Groves) and six month agreements to furnish 
fire service on a fee basis to three cities (Oli- 
vette, Vinita Park, and Vinita Terrace). Mu- 
tual aid contracts will continue until Septem- 
ber, 1953, but either city council many ter. 
minate the contract within 60 days by written 
notice. Olivette agreed to pay University City 
$50 an hour for each piece of fire equipment 
used in responding to calls, with a minimum 
fee of $50. 


Taxicab Regulation 


Twenty-five Texas cities between 11,000 and 
30,000 population have an average of 23 taxi- 
cabs per city or 1.3 cabs per 1,000 population, 
and 50 cities between 2,000 and 5,000 popula- 
tion have an average of four taxicabs per city 
or one cab per 1,000 population, according to 
a recent League of Texas Municipalities bul- 
letin. Twenty-eight of 149 Texas cities over 
2,000 population levy a percentage tax, rang- 


ing from 2 to 6 per cent, based on the gross 
receipts of taxicab companies. Dallas last year 
received nearly $114,000 from a 4 per cent 
license fee on gross receipts. Texas cities grant- 
ing franchises to taxicab companies are Dallas, 
El Paso, Corpus Christi, Odessa, Paris, Bay- 
town, Greensville, University Park, Palestine, 
Sweetwater, Terrell, Jacksonville, and 
Weatherford. In addition, eight cities below 
10,000 population grant franchises to one or 
more taxicab companies. 


New System of Municipal Courts 


In New Jersey a new system of municipal 
courts integrated with the state-wide court 
system was set up by 1948 legislation that 
abolished the office of justice of peace; 
abolished the fee system in minor courts; 
established minimum qualifications for police 
court judges; provided a county district court 
for each county, with each district court riding 
a circuit within the county; and permitted 
each municipality to establish its own court. 
The legislation has achieved administrative 
unification in recognizing the constitutional 
1ule-making power of the state supreme court 
and providing that a county or supreme court 
judge may supersede a municipal court judge 
when assigned by the chief justice. A model 
ordinance is available for municipalities estab- 
lishing a municipal court under the new legis- 
lation. 


Health Survey and Diagnostic Clinic 


In Philadelphia the planning commission 
recently made a $10,000 contract with the 
health and welfare council for a_ city-wide 
health survey, objectives of which are: (1) to 
identify health problems in the whole city 
and in various sections, (2) to determine if 
health problems are being met satisfactorily 
and what additional facilities and services are 
required, (3) to collect information upon 
which to select sites and plan public health 
improvements, and (4) to suggest ways for pub- 
lic and voluntary health agencies to increase 
their efficiency. The director of the depart- 
ment of health wants this survey as the basis 
for carrying out a program of decentralizing 
city health services and establishing com- 
munity health centers throughout the city. 
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Interested agencies will do voluntary work in 
collecting and tabulating survey information. 
.-+In New York City the health depart- 
ment’s recently established diagnostic clinic 
makes available medical specialists to low- 
income patients suffering from chronic and 
non-infectious ailments such as heart and 
blood diseases, cancer, and diabetes. This 
service supplements present health depart- 
ment diagnostic facilities that provide for 
study of communicable diseases. Local phy- 
sicians now can use the diagnostic service for 
patients unable to pay for private consulta- 
tions, and findings in a thorough examination 
at the clinic will be reported to the physician 
referring the patient. 


Adopt Smoke Control Measures 


Cleveland's air pollution control ordinance 
enacted last October provides for compulsory 
annual inspection of more than 15,000 com- 
bustion devices now operating in the city. In- 
spection fees are estimated at $50,000 annually, 
one-half the cost of the entire smoke abate- 
ment division. ... In Philadelphia the di- 
vision of air pollution control plans to obtain 
special gas-detecting and dust-counting equip- 
ment in 1949. More than one-half of 170 com- 
plaints received last October involved noxious 
fumes or gases. . . . Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
has recently created the position of air pollu- 
tion engineer. . . . In Kansas City, Missouri, 
firemen at 17 stations using coal for fuel have 
received instruction from the city’s division of 
smoke regulation on proper methods of firing 
station furnaces. 


Women School Guards, Police Clerks 


The Chicago park district employs 93 women 
guards at boulevard school crossings at salaries 
ranging from $163 to $190 a month. Chicago 
patrolmen with a year and a half of service 
receive $290 a month. The park district pro- 
vides women guards with a $102 uniform, in- 
cluding overcoat and cap. . . . In Washing- 
ton, D. C, the police department plans to 
enroll 80 uniformed policewomen as assistant 
precinct station clerks to relieve policemen 
for other duties. The women station clerks 
who will assist in recording arrests and pre- 
paring reports, requisitions, and property re- 
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turns will handle telephone and teletype mes- 
sages and receive complaints from citizens. 
Police women, with a $2,720 beginning annual 
salary, will work three 8-hour shifts six days a 
week and will also attend police rookie school 
for training in clerical work and fire arms 
practice. 


Survey of Gross Receipts Taxes 


A recent survey among 14 cities shows that 
taxes on local businesses and utilities levied on 
a gross receipts basis produced approximately 
$10,330,009 in 1948. Revenues ranged from 
$56,800 in Roswell, New Mexico, to $2,591,000 
in Kansas City, Missouri. Based on the experi- 
ence of these 14 cities, the International City 
Managers’ Association has recently distributed 
to cities subscribing to the Association’s Man- 
agement Information Service a report, entitled 
The Administration of Business Gross Receipts 
Taxes, which discusses types of tax rate struc- 
tures, cost of collection, methods of tax enforce- 
ments, exemptions, taxing out-of-city sales, 
taxing mixed businesses, and handling tax 
avoidance, protests, and refunds. 


Enlarging Planning Commission 


San Francisco voters on November 2 en- 
larged the city planning commission from five 
lay commissioners appointed by the mayor to 
include both the chief administrative officer 
and the manager of the public utilities, re 
quired all public improvement proposals to 
be referred to the planning commission for 
checking against the master plan before action 
by the board of supervisors, and provided for 
yearly preparation of a capital improvement 
program for the ensuing fiscal year and five 
years succeeding. . . . Winchester, Virginia. 
recently established a seven-member planning 
board. 


In-Service Training for Police 


The first Western Institute for Traffic Train- 
ing will be held at the University of California 
January 31-February 11 and will include six 
technical courses and a three-day seminar on 
public support program planning. Courses 
will include traffic training for police officers, 
chemical tests for intoxication, traffic enginecr- 
ing, accident records and their uses, motor ve- 
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hicle police supervisors training, and pedes- 
trian protection. Send inquiries concerning 
registration to Department of Institutes, Uni- 
versity Extension, University of California, 
Berkeley 4. ... In Phoenix, Arizona, new 
patrolmen receive two two-week training 
courses at the municipal police academy sep- 
arated by three weeks on-the-job training. . . . 
Niagara Falls, New York, has established for 
the first time a two months’ rookie police train- 
ing school. . . . In Buffalo, New York, five 
recent police appointees were assigned to the 
police training school for 30 days instruction 
in penal law, criminal practice, gymnasium 
training, and pistol practice. 


Parks and Recreation News 


In Long Beach, California, the chamber of 
commerce recently issued a park and recrea- 
tion survey of 68 cities between 100,000 and 
600,000 population which showed that a 
median of 5.7 acres per 1,000 population are 
devoted to park and recreation uses. . . . In 
Compton, California, erection of a new park 
utility building is the first step in a $275,000 
ten year development program for the city 
parks. .. . The Los Angeles recreation and 
park commission is cooperating with the fed- 
eral government in developing 1,550 acres in 
the Hansen Dam Flood Control Basin as a 
public park and recreation area. 


Recent Court Decisions 


A New York lower court recently held that 
the Yonkers city manager rather than the 
mayor make appointments to a_ housing 
authority even though the state housing law 
provides that the mayor as the chief executive 
officer of the city make the appointments. 
- .. In Missouri the state supreme court has 
ruled invalid a Trenton juke box license tax 
because a $30 annual tax was solely revenue 
producing and in no way an exercise of the 
city’s police power. The court also held that 
a municipal tax on juke boxes was illegal be- 
cause of no specific authorization by state law. 
-. + A New Jersey court recently upheld the 
1946 state urban redevelopment law by ruling 
that Jersey City had the right to acquire and 
lease property to a private insurance company 
that planned to spend $4,000,000 to build 653 
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apartments and 100 garages. The court con- 
tended that public housing is a public purpose 
and that exemption from taxation does not 
violate the state constitution. 


Puget Sound for Sewage Disposal 


In Seattle a $15,000 survey made by Pro- 
fessor Abel Wolman, sanitary engineer from 
Johns Hopkins University, indicates that 
Puget Sound waters, which have excellent sani- 
tary quality because of depth, cold, and swift 
tidal currents, are capable of safely and eco- 
nomically handling the sewage of a city of 
25,000,000; that construction of costly disposal 
plants, estimated from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000, is not necessary; and that the process of 
combining storm and sanitary sewers should 
be discontinued. The report, however, rec- 
ommended extension of all trunk sewers into 
deeper water, because conditions are unsatis- 
factory in certain areas of the sound, and early 
installation of units for breaking up all sew- 
age before discharge into the sound. 


Recent Personnel Developments 


Newton and Woburn, Massachusetts, voters 
recently approved a 48-hour week for firemen, 
but similar propositions in Brookline and 
Winchester were defeated. ... Santa Clara 
County, California, adopted a salary ordinance 
which provides for demotion for any employee 
whose merit rating falls below 70 per cent. If 
the rating falls below 70 per cent for two years 
in succession the employee is dismissed. A pay 
increase requires a merit rating of 80 per cent 
or more. . . . Three Wisconsin cities — Apple- 
ton, Manitowoc, and New London have estab- 
lished self-insurance funds for workmens’ com- 
pensation liability. In Manitowoc each city 
department will contribite an amount equal 
to premiums hitherto paid, and this amount 
will be reduced after the fund reaches $25,000. 
. . . Missouri adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment in November which allows cities of more 
than 40,000 population to provide pensions 
for all employees. ...A St. Louis circuit 
court recently upheld the civil service com- 
mission of the city in a ruling which stated 
that the mayor cannot make wholesale dis- 
missals of employees for economy purposes. 
The mayor earlier in the year had dismissed 
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approximately 100 city employees in a pur- 
ported economy move. The city has an- 
nounced it will appeal the case to the state 
supreme court. ... The Nebraska cities of 
Kearney, Freemont, and Beatrice have voted 
to come under the state retirement system. 
Cities which previously came under this sys- 
tem were Alma, Holdredge, Fairbury, and 
Hastings. . . . The United States Chamber of 
Commerce in a recent report states that “we 
should insist that Communists be effectively 
removed from government positions and that 
their sympathizers be kept from policy-making 
or confidential positions.” ... In St. Louis 
the mayor in a pre-election directive forbade 
city employees from making financial contri- 
butions for political purposes. . . . In Toledo 
the city manager recently named a five-mem- 
ber accident board to review accidents involv- 
ing city-owned or subsidized vehicles. 


Regulates Signs and Billboards 


Berkley, Michigan (12,358), recently adopted 
an ordinance regulating the design, construc- 
tion, installation, and maintenance of signs 
and billboards in the business district. The 
ordinance specifies minimum standards of 
strength and construction of signs and bill- 
boards, establishes a system of sign inspec- 
tion, and sets up specific regulations con- 
trolling ground, flat, projecting, awning, roof, 
and temporary flat signs. A business that con- 
structs or alters an existing sign pays a $3 per- 
mit fee and a $2 annual license fee to cover 
yearly inspections of the sign. All contractors 
engaged in erecting, altering, or taking down 
signs must pay a $25 initial license fee and 
$5 each succeeding year. 


Wages War on Rats, Mosquitoes 

Salina, Kansas, has waged an effective war 
on rats and mosquitoes. Every six months five 
city employees spend about two weeks in a 
“kill the rats” campaign. The poison used is 
made of red squill mixed with fish oil and 
cereal. The city buys the poison, which is 
harmless to humans and animals other than 
rats, in 50-pound sacks. Each drive costs the 
city about $1,000, including about $350 for 
poison. City Manager E. J. Allison estimated 
that the first drive killed 70 per cent of the 
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rats. Last year the city attacked mosquitoes 
by spraying alleys with government surplus 
DDT dispensed from a jeep power sprayer 
equipped with hoses to hand-operated spray- 
ers. The city also used a new type fog treat- 
ment that places a fine mist on all exposed sur- 
faces. 


City Attorneys Resolute 


City attorneys attending the 13th annual 
conference of the National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers in Washington on December 
2 to 4 adopted resolutions urging Congress to 
reimburse local governments for tax exemp- 
tion losses sustained because of military and 
other installations, asking for in lieu payments 
on low rent projects, requesting CAA to re- 
draft its regulations to eliminate interference 
in municipal airport revenue policies, request- 
ing continued appropriations by Congress for 
CAA operation of airport control towers, op- 
posing any effort to reduce the rate regulatory 
powers of the Federal Power Commission, 
urging appropriations for the federal-aid sew- 
age plant construction program, asking Con- 
gress to confirm state title to the tidelands, and 
proposing a survey of air pollution. 


Airport and Electric Utility News 


Trinidad, Colorado, which recently sold 
$1,800,000 electric utility bonds at 3.29 per 
cent interest, has purchased the overhead clec- 
tric system from a private utility and began 
January | to operate the system by purchasing 
wholesale power from a private company un- 
til a municipal plant is constructed. .. . Es- 
canaba, Michigan, has entered into an agree- 
ment with a private aviation company that 
permits the city to share, on a_ progressive 
scale, in the airport profits after the private 
operators earn a fair salary, standard depre- 
ciation on equipment, all maintenance and 
upkeep, and a 6 per cent return on their in- 
vestment. The airport was built with city, 
state, and federal funds. . . . Coquille, Ore- 
gon, recently approved a ten-year contract for 
installing in the business area 84 mercury 
vapor, 21,000-lumen street lights at $525 a 
month. . . . Three private airline companies 
have signed 36-year contracts with Fort Worth, 
Texas, for use of an airport located halfway 
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between Dallas and Fort Worth and now plan 
extensive construction on the airfield. Fort 
Worth, which will hold title to the airport, 
will receive landing fees of $100 a month for 
the first two schedules, $75 each for the next 
two, $50 each for the next two, and $25 for 
all additional flights. Airlines will pay rental 
fees in the terminal building as follows: lobby 
floor, 50 cents a square foot; second floor, $1.75; 
third floor, $1.50; and for work area, $1. 


Steps to Eliminate Smog 


Los Angeles has discovered that one of the 
major sources of smog is the sulphur com- 
pounds from refineries and chemical plants. 
The director of the county air pollution con- 
trol district has therefore recommended the 
construction of ammonia plants to transform 
sulphur dioxide into sulphates of ammonia 
for vitally needed fertilizer. One chemical 
company is constructing a $1,000,000 hydrogen 
sulphide plant to assist in clearing up the 
smog. This plant, which will serve three ma- 
jor oil refineries, will remove from the atmos- 
phere 100 tons of sulphur dioxide per day. A 
persistent anti-air pollution campaign in Los 
Angeles County has resulted in closing nearly 
all municipal and private dumps and in using 
the sanitary landfill method of disposal of 
combustible rubbish. Numerous manufac- 
turers, lead plants, foundries, and catalyst 
plants have made improvements, either vol- 
untarily or under prodding by the district, to 
comply with the anti-smog law. 


Police and Fire News 


In Pittsburgh the recently inaugurated disci- 
plinary program of the police department calls 
for dismissal of any policeman found guilty 
twice of ineffective law enforcement, transfer 
of district inspectors and lieutenants every six 
months, prohibition of a police officer from 
holding political office in his district, use of 
plainclothesmen only for special investigations 
or temporary assignments, and close coopera- 
tion between city police and the district attor- 
ney’s office. . . . Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
has recently installed a two-way FM radio in 
the fire department and changed the police 
radio to FM. The city handles calls for the 
state’ highway patrol, which has installed a 
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radio on the city’s wave length, and expects 
soon to furnish radio service on a cooperative 
basis to the county sheriff and to East Grand 
Forks and Polk County. 


Traffic Violation Systems 


Los Angeles has just received the report of 
a traffic survey which recommends the co- 
ordination under a single department of traf- 
fic activities now carried on by nine different 
departments. The new department would be 
set up by ordinance with a five man commis- 
sion appointed by the mayor and council ac- 
cording to the familiar and traditional pattern 
established by the charter. ... New York 
City, plagued with too many people in its 
trafic courts at the same time, has recently 
inaugurated a system permitting first-offender 
parking violators to mail in their fines by 
money order, personal note, or certified check. 


To Park Cars in Sets of Two 


Gary, Indiana, is beginning a new plan for 
the street parking of cars in pairs of two with 
the back bumper of the first car touching the 
front bumper of the second. Separating each 
set of two cars will be eight feet of open space, 
useful to drivers in parking. This plan, which 
will be achieved by irregular spacing of park- 
ing meters and requiring front wheels to be 
along side the parking meter, is designed to 
reduce collisions between cars parking and 
others moving in the adjoining traffic lanes. 
. . » Ossining, New York, has recently ac- 
quired a 150 car off-street parking lot for 
$8,500. 


Constructs Youth Guidance Center 


San Francisco recently began constructing 
the administration building of its $4,500,000 
youth guidance center, which in 15 months 
should be an integrated and specialized group 
of 14 buildings and ready for occupancy by 
San Francisco’s children in need of special 
care. Project plans include: a_ resort-like 
group of low, modernistic buildings on land- 
scaped ground, vine-planted garden fences 
around recreation areas, and neat bright cot- 
tages as living quarters with private rooms — 
a luxury unknown to most children brought 
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to juvenile court. Children who have not 
committed an offense but come from broken 
or unstable homes will be segregated entirely 
from youthful offenders, and separate units 
will house delinquent boys and girls. The 
main building will maintain medical, dental, 
and psychiatric clinics, and a separate nursery 
will provide care for neglected babies. A 
chapel, classrooms, vocational shops, and 
playgrounds will insure wholesome and 
healthy activities. To give wayward young- 
sters a sense of having a special place in their 
community, the children will have individual 
rooms where they may have their own be- 
longings and can express themselves in dec- 
oration. 


Develops Annexation Policy 


Stockton, California, recently annexed .6 
square miles with an assessed valuation of 
$2,000,000 and a population of 5,658. The 
city manager recently distributed to residents 
of suburban areas mimeographed pamphlets 
outlining advantages of annexation and re- 
quested any individual who desires informa- 
tion about what his taxes would be if his 
property were annexed to the city to visit the 
city hall for a personal interview. The coun- 
cil does not furnish services to areas outside 
the city for fear of discouraging possible future 
annexations. 


. 


Finance News From Here and There 

In Oregon a recent survey by the state tax 
commission shows that the cost of operating 
county assessors’ offices is 4.83 per cent of the 
county tax levy. ... A study of tax exempt 
property in Milwaukee shows that 60 per cent 
is owned by the city, 11 per cent by the county, 
10 per cent by churches and schools, 7 per cent 
by charitable institutions, 5 per cent by the 
federal government, 4 per cent by colleges 
and universities, with the balance divided be- 
tween the state of Wisconsin and cemeteries. 
. . . The Los Angeles council has adopted an 
ordinance providing that the pro and con 
arguments on proposed municipal charter 
changes and bond issues are to be mailed with 
sample ballots to the voters. ... The net 
indebtedness of state governments June 30, 
1948; acccording to the Governments’ Division 


of the Bureau of the Census, was 25 per cent 
greater than on the same date in 1947 and 
local government debt was 8.2 per cent greater. 
Per capita local government debt was $134 in 
1932, $127 in 1940, $96 in 1946 and 1947, and 
$102 in 1948. 


Police, Firemen Get Pay Increases 


In Madison, Wisconsin, police and firemen 
have recently received salary increases of $10 
to $15 for privates and corresponding raises 
for department employees in higher brackets, 
retroactive to April 1 and costing the city 
$40,000 this year. Police and fire unions had 
requested a flat increase of $20 monthly. Total 
raises during the year range from $22 to $37 
monthly. In addition each employee receives 
a cost-of-living adjustment of $71, and basic 
salaries range from $165 for one-year men to 
$195 for four-year men. 


Recent Ordinances Adopted 


Olympia, Washington (13,254), now requires 
solicitors to pay a $10 annual license fee but 
provides that the city clerk may waive this fee 
for any honorably discharged veteran who is a 
resident of the state. . . . New Miami ordi- 
nances require homes to install flush toilets 
and sinks and prohibit use of private well 
water, when city water is available, for house- 
hold, food handling and processing, restaurant, 
dairy and bottling purposes. . . . Miami re- 
cently prohibited employment of women 4s 
bar maids or bartenders and also passed an 
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ordinance granting two weeks military leave — 


in addition to regular vacation to city em- 
ployees and in certain cases providing the city 
pay the difference between military and city 
salary. .. . Phoenix, Arizona, now prohibits 
smoking on city buses, with violators subject 
to a $100 fine or three month’s imprisonment. 
. . . Anew Chicago ordinance prohibits smok- 
ing in retail stores employing 15 or more per- 
sons and in public elevators, with violators 
fined $5. . . . Janesville, Wisconsin, has 
passed an ordinance restricting smoking in 
public theatres and auditoriums. .. . Farm- 
ington, Connecticut, recently adopted the state 
building code following a three month study 
by a committee of 30 citizens. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ANTIOCH, CALIFORNIA (9,923). City Man- 
ager. Manager plan adopted in November 
election. Manager experience preferred. Sal- 
ary open. Appointment by February |. C. V. 
Hammons, City Clerk. 

BEND, OREGON (13,000). City Manager. Pre- 
fer registered engineer or architect with ac- 
counting experience. Mayor T. D. Sexton, 
1197 Wall Street. 

Cotorapvo City, Texas (5,213). City Man- 
ager. Manager plan adopted in December. 
Desire manager experience. Appointment by 
February. J. C. Pritchett, Mayor Pro Tem. 

CorvALLis, OREGON (12,000). City Manager. 
New manager charter effective March 1. De- 
sire manager experience. Salary $6,500. George 
W. Peavy, Mayor. 

EpcewortH (1,696) AND OssBorNE (529), 
PENNSYLVANIA. City Manager. Desire a man- 
ager for two Pittsburgh suburbs. Engineering 
degree and state certificate required. Salary 
$4,500 to $4,800. Newton Chapin, Jr., 30] 
Beaver Road, Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 

Evmira, New York (45,106). City Manager. 
Write Emory Strachen, Mayor. 

EuGENE, Orecon (20,838). City Manager. 
Desire special training or manager experience. 
Appointment by February 1 if possible. Sal- 
ary $6,500 to $8,000. Dr. Calvin Crumbaker, 
Councilman. 

Hazarp, Kentucky (7,397). City Manager. 
Desire manager experience. Maximum salary 
$5,000. Mayor J. J. Moran. 

Homewoop, ALABAMA (8,000). City Man- 
ager. Prefer manager experience or training 
or experience in engineering. Salary $5,000. 
Ray Mullins, County Director of Personnel, 
Room 520 Courthouse, Birmingham 3. 

Mercep, CALIFORNIA (10,135). Fire Chief. 
Salary open. Experience in fire fighting and 
administration required. Applicants must be 
United States citizens and in good health. Ap- 
plications should be complete and in the appli- 
cant’s own handwriting, stating physical charac- 
teristics, educational background, and general 
experience. Mail application to City Manager, 
City Hall, Merced. 

Moserty, Missouri (12,920). City Manager. 
Desire manager experience. Minimum salary 
$5,000. R. W. Daly, City Clerk. 

OsnkosH, Wisconsin (39,089). Planning Di 
rector. Qualifications: degree in city planning 
or civil engineering, and not less than three 
years’ experience in city or regional planning, 
part of which must have been in a responsible 
position in developing a comprehensive city 


plan. Personality and knowledge of economics 
and social conditions important. Position 
permanent. Salary $4,000 to $6,000. Write 
Mayor Ernest R. Siewert, City Hall, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN (3,759). City Man- 
ager. Desire municipal executive experience. 
Salary $5,000. Dr. R. H. Wilson, President of 
City Council. 

HaArvaArD University. Littauer and Adminis- 
tration Fellowships. Stipends up to $2,000. 
Applications should be filed by April 1, 1949. 
For further information address Graduate 
School of Public Administration, 118 Littauer 
Center, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Rosert O. BalILey, city planner for the Mil- 
waukee board of land commissioners, has been 
appointed manager at Stigler, Oklahoma. 

Jack Broap, municipal airport manager and 
purchasing agent, is the new city manager at 
Brownwood, Texas. 

M. C. Davis, retail grocer and druggist, has 
been appointed city manager at Panhandle, 
Texas. 

ARNOLD V. FINCH, city engineer, has become 
manager at Toledo, Ohio. 

GENE GATLIN, city clerk and secretary, has 
become the first city manager at Gilmer, Texas 

MarkK E. KEANE, staff member of Public Ad- 
ministration Service since October, 1945, was 
recently appointed assistant to the city manager 
at Wichita, Kansas. 

Harovp M. Knorr, chief of police, has been 
appointed city manager at Flint, Michigan. 

RALPH D. KLEBEs, city manager at Elmira, 
New York, since 1937, has become city man- 
ager at New Rochelle, New York. 

E. F. Lee, acting city manager and superin- 
tendent of public works, is the first manager 
of Lake Jackson, Texas. 

L. W. LEIBRAND, local businessman, has been 
appointed the first city manager at Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. 

Davip D. Row Lanps, planning director at 
Wichita, Kansas, and formerly treasurer and 
administrative assistant at Downers Grove, 
Illinois, has been appointed manager at Mt. 
Lebanon township, Pennsylvania. 

Mark C. Tuomas, director of finance, is the 
new city manager at Hamilton, Ohio. 

RAvpH L. YANIsH, utilities and advisory en- 
gineer with the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration, has been appointed the first manager 
at Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 
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CHECKLIST OF Basic MunicipaAL Docvu- 
MENTS. Governments Division, United 
States Bureau of the Census. State and 
Local Government Special Studies: 
Number 27. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 
92pp. 35 cents. 

This report lists all currently issued serial 
publications and other documents published 

by the 92 cities over 100,000. 


GENERAL 


BETTER RECORDING AT Less Cost THROUGH 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Pennsylvania Economy 
League, 524 Berks County Trust Building, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 1948. 37pp. 

THE LEGISLATIVE Process; LAWMAKING IN THE 
Unitep States. By Harvey Walker. Ronald 
Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, New York 
10. 1948. 482pp. $5. 

MAGISTRATE Courts IN St. Louis; A REPORT TO 
THE BAR ASSOCIATION OF ST. Louis. Govern- 
mental Research Institute, 769 Paul Brown 
Building, St. Louis, Missouri. December, 
1948. 18pp. 

Our STATE LEGISLATURES; REPORT OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PRCCESSES AND PRO- 
CEDURES. Revised Edition. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. December, 1948. 36pp. $1. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION. By James 
D. Mooney. Revised edition. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York. 
1948. 223pp. $3. 

SUGGESTED STATE LEGISLATION; PROGRAM FOR 
1949. By Council of State Governments, fed- 
eral administration agencies, and U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. November, 1948. 
67pp. $l. ‘ 


EDUCATION 


A Community Stupies Its ScHoots. Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League, 363 Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia 2. 1948. 37pp. 

EDUCATIONAL FILMs; 16MM. SOUND AND SILENT. 
University of Tennessee Newsletter Num- 
ber 9. Division of. University Extension, 
University of Tennessee. 1948. 239pp. 

Your ScHoor District. Department of Rural 
Education, National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16 Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1948. 286pp. $2.50. 


FINANCE 


AIRCRAFT ‘TAXATION; PERSONAL PROPERTY 
ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION OF FLIGHT EQuIP- 
MENT; PRACTICES WITHIN CALIFORNIA Coun. 
TIES AND OTHER SELECTED StTaTEs. By John 
R. McKinley. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, Berkeley 
4. 1948. 3lpp. 50 cents. 

FEEs CHARGED For MARKING OR LayING Out 
LOADING AND UNLOADING ZONES OR For PEr- 
MITs For Loapinc ZongEs. Bureau of Munici- 
pal Information, New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors and Other Municipal Off 
cials, Albany. 1948. 2pp. $1. 

INSURANCE COMMITTEE REPORT ON SCHOOL FIRE 
INSURANCE, 1938-45. Association of Public 
School Business Officials, 306 East Lovell 
Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 1948. 37pp. 

LaArGE-City FINANCES IN 1947; 37 Cities Cov- 
ERED ARE THOSE HAvinG 1940 PopuULATIONS 
Over 250,000. Governments Division, United 
States Bureau of Census, Washington 25, 
D. C. November, 1948. 55pp. 

LICENSE FEE REGULATION, AND ORDINANCES 112 
AND 165 (1 PER Cent Earnincs Tax). Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, City Hall 
Annex, Louisville, Kentucky. July, 1948. 
45pp. 

RECENT TRENDS IN STATE FINANCE. Federation 
of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. October, 1948. 20pp. $1. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR ‘TESTING METHODS FOR 
CoA AND Coke. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 1916 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia 3. 1948. $2. 

ASTM STANDARDS ON CEMENT (SEVEN SPECIF! 
CATIONS FOR PORTLAND AND OTHER TYPES 07 
CEMENT). American Society for Testing 
Materials, 1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3. 
1948. 200pp. $2. 

STATE TAx LEGISLATION — 1947. Federation o! 
Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60th Street. 
Chicago 37. June, 1948. 22pp. $1. 


FIRE 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SAFETY Cope. National 
Bureau of Standards Handbook, H-30. Gov: 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 2) 
D. C. 1948. 408pp. $1.25. 

NintH EpITION OF THE BuILpING Exits Copbr 
National Fire Protection Association Execu- 
tive Office, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10. 1948. 120pp. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS. By Illinois Inspection Bureau. In- 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs, 22 
East 38 Street, New York 16. 1948. 40pp. 


PERSONNEL 


CoMPANY-WIDE UNDERSTANDING OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS Po.icies; A Stupy IN COMMUNI- 
cATIONS. Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1948. 78pp. $2. 

CONFERENCE LEApER’s GuipeE. By Waldo E. 
Fisher. Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4. 
1948. 28pp. $1. 

DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT; A SELECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. American Council on Race 
Relations, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. 
1948. 7pp 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE PuBLIc SERVICE. Revised 
by W. Richard Lomax. Institute of Train- 
ing for Public Service, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington. 1948. _27pp. 

THE FIREMEN’S AND PATROLMEN’S UNIONS IN 
THE City oF New York: A Case Stupy IN 
PusLic EmpLoyee Unions. By Emma 
Schweppe. King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University, New York. 1948. 395pp. 
$4.50. 

How To MAKE A WAGE Survey. By D. W. 
Belcher and H. G. Henneman, Jr. Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota. Professional Colleges Bookstore, Min- 
neapolis 14. 1948. $1. 

INDUSTRIAL JoB EVALUATION SYSTEMS. 
Employment Service, U.S. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
69pp. 20 cents. 

INDUsTRY-WIDE BarGAINING. By Leo Wolman. 
Foundation for Economic Education, Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, New York. 1948. 63pp. 
50 cents. 

MINORITIES AND INTERGROUP RELATIONS; A S=- 
LECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. American Council on 
Race Relations, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
15. 1948. 3pp. 

SALARY RATE STRUCTURE OF THE LocAL Gov- 
ERNMENTS OF CHICAGO FOR 1948. The Civic 
Federation, Chicago. November, 1948. 
41 pp. 

Work Stcppaces CAusep By LABor-MANAGE- 
MENT Disputes IN 1947. By United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 
22pp. 20 cents. 


U.S. 
Government 
1947. 


PLANNING 


Bight ELIMINATION AND URBAN REDEVELOP- 
MENT IN MILWAUKEE; REPORT OF THE REDE- 
VELOPMENT COORDINATION COMMITTEE. 
Edited by William L. Slayton. Redevelop- 


ment Coordinating Committee, Milwaukee. 
June, 1948. 190pp. 

CoorDINATED PuBLIC PLANNING IN THE Los 
ANGELES REGION. By Judith Norvell Jam- 
ison. Bureau of Government Research, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. June, 
1948. 198pp. 

A CriTIcAL REVIEW OF RESEARCH IN LAND Eco- 
Nomics. By Leonard Salter, Jr. University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 1948. 
258pp. $4. 

MASTER PLAN — ALBERT LEA; A JOINT REPORT 
TO THE Crry CounciL. By I. S. Shattuck and 
Others. Albert Lea, Minnesota. October, 
1948. 69pp. 

NATIONAL SECURITY FAcTors IN INDUSTRIAT 
Location. National Security Resources 
Board. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1948. 12pp. 15 cents. 

PLANNING AS A SOLUTION TO STATE AND LOCAL 
PROBLEMS; PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECTION ON 
PLANNING 12TH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF GOv- 
ERNMENT, 1947. Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Services, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5. 1948. 78pp. 

REPORT OF THE CHARLOTTE PARKING SURVEY 
Downtown Business District, NOVEMBER- 
DeceMBER, 1947. State Highway and Public 
Works Commission, Division of Statistics 
and Planning and Others, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. June, 1948. 63pp. 

Rescuep EARTH: A STUDY OF THE PuBLIc Ap- 
MINISTRATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES IN 
TENNESSEE. By Lee S. Green, Virginia 
Holmes Brown, and Evan A. Iverson. Uni- 


versity of Tennessee Press, Knoxville. 1948. 
204pp. 
SUBDIVISION ORDINANCE. Warwick County 


(Hilton Village), Virginia. 22pp. 1948. 
Tue Use oF BurLpiInc Cones AND LAND UsE 
ZONING ORDINANCES IN WASHINGTON CITIES. 
Association of Washington Cities and Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, University 
of Washington, Seattle. December, 1948. 


8pp. 
PUBLIC WORKS 


A PREVENTATIVE MAINTENANCE PLAN FOR Gov- 
ERNMENT Motor VEHICLES, PROPOSED BY THE 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL Motor EQUIPMENT 
CommiTTEE. U.S. Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington 25, D. C. October, 1948. 
Variously paged. 

SALARIES AND DUTIES OF PLUMBING INSPECTORS 
— 1948. Bureau of Municipal Information, 
New York State Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials, Albany. Septem- 
ber, 1948. 7pp. $l. 

SALVAGING AND SCAVENGING ON Dumps. Bureau 
of Municipal Information, New York State 
Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials, Albany. October, 1948. 9pp. $1. 
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SEWAGE COLLECTION AND TREATMENT WorkKS 
IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 1948. 
106pp. $2. 


UTILITIES 


Bus Facts: A PuBLICATION OF FACTS AND 
FIGURES OF THE Motor Bus INDUSTRY AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1947. National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators, 839 17th Street, N.W.., 
Washington, D.C. 18th Edition. 82pp. 

CHARGES FOR WATER MAIN TAPPING AND METER 
Deposits — Ciry WATER Works. League of 
Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guadalupe 
Street, Austin. 1948. 5pp. 

Pusiic FINANCE OF AIR TRANSPORTATION; A 
Stupy oF TAXATION AND PuBLic EXPENDI- 
TURES IN RELATION TO A DEVELOPING INDUs- 
TRY. By Richard W. Lindholm. Bureau of 
Business Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 1948. 178pp. 

STATE COMMISSION JURISDICTION AND REGULA- 
TION OF ELECTRIC AND GAs UTILITIEs. United 
States Federal Power Commission and Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Commissioners. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. January, 1948. 
33pp. $1. 

STATISTICS OF WISCONSIN UTILITIES 1945-1946- 
1947; Exvectric, Gas, TELEPHONE, WATER, 
ELEcTRIC RAILWAY AND HEATING UTILITIES. 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission, Mad- 
ison. 1948. 73pp. 

TAXICAB INFORMATION BULLETIN. League of 
Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guadalupe 
Street, Austin. 1948. 9pp. 

WATER QUALITY CRITERIA. Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin, 202 Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
1948. 25pp. 


WELFARE 


A Stupy or Alp TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, CAsE 
OF MOTHERS WITH ONE CHILD RECEIVING 
ADC Grant ON Marcu 1, 1948. By Gertrude 
Vaile. Bureau of Public Welfare, Denver, 
Colorado. 1948. 50pp. 

YouTH ProsieMs: CHILp LABOR AND INSTITU- 
TIONAL SERVICES. Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Services, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5. September, 1948. 29pp 
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Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
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MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 500 Cities and Towns 
How It Works 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best prac- 
tice in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing 
about it, what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, sub- 
scribing cities receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal 
PuBLiC MANAGEMENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, 
and (3) one copy each of special information reports issued monthly. Partial 
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What It Costs 
MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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